Tavernier and Thevenot

some important native authorities, and his sta-
tistics are peculiarly valuable."* To compare
Tavernier with Thevenot is difficult if not im-
possible. Thevenot stands to Tavernier much,
to compare small things with great3 as Thucy-
dides stood to his predecessor Herodotus. To the
historian who must regard these travellers'
writings as a mine whence facts may be ex-
tracted Thevenot is far more valuable than
Tavernier. Regarded simply as a writer, how-
ever, Tavernier is far more delightful, and just
as the Athenian crowd listened with glee to the
fascinating tales which Herodotus told them^
and left the more scientific writer to its intel-
lectual aristocracy, so the French of the days of
Louis Quatorze devoured with avidity the
pages of the chatty Tavernier, and left the other
to be the drier, if ultimately more nourishing,
fare of professed historians. The attitude of the
two men toward their work is quite irrecon-
cilable. If we were writing a history of India
we should prefer the aid of Thevenot; if we were
seeking a combination of pleasant and instruc-
tive reading^ Tavernier would win the day. To
both may be unreservedly applied the remark
which his translator made about Thevenot
alone: " An honester man never lived in the
world."!

* Quarterly Review, p. 517 of vol. CLXXYI.
t p. 114 of Lowell's Translation of 1686,
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